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MAY PLAYS 


By Percy Allen 


ORE fascinating than any of the May- 

time plays that I have seen recently 
in London, or am likely to see this June, 
was the ‘‘ Medea ’’ of Euripides, played in 
Italian, at Syracuse, towards the end of 
April; and this for the reason that we have 
in England neither climate nor open-air 
theatres comparable with those of Sicily, 
nor any tragic actress approaching the 
calibre of Maria Celli, who played Medea. 
But it is of London productions that I am 
asked to write here; and of those that have 
been done this mid spring-time, I can say 
that, though as drama _ they count for 
little, as entertainments, at least, they rank 
high. 

First of all, in this respect, many will put 
“ Marigold,’’ into which Messrs. Harker 
and Pryor have gathered from the garden 
of their stage remembrances, a posy of 
Arcadian blooms, old-fashioned, if you will, 
but as delicate and fragrant after their 
kinds as that any real garden in the 
land will grow. The company gave us some 
good acting, too, in that sensitive, subdued, 
yet quite exquisite vein, of which Miss Jean 
Cadell and Miss Angela Baddeley, in com- 
pany with two or three other English 
actresses, hold peculiarly the secret. These 
players, I imagine, will not be looking for 
another engagement for some considerable 
time to come. 

Then—to change the diet, with the meta- 
phor—if, tired of sweets, you hungered for 
More solid, or, at any rate more sober 
dramatic fare, there was to be found at the 
opposite end of West London that merrily 
sombre piece, between a groan and a 
guffaw, ‘‘ The Shadow of a Gunman,’’ by 
Sean O’Casey, which—to all who find in- 


terest, as so many readers of DRaMaA do, in 
the technique of making plays—is a good 
example of a born dramatist, in process, 
nevertheless, of learning by experience his 
difficult trade. O’Casey, the immature, 
peppers whimsically the serious scenes of 
his grimly funny little play with humorous 
lines — thereby suffocating them with 
laughter—and gives us, in a crude curtain 
soliloquy, necessary information that could 
have been worked easily and naturally into 
the fabric of the scene. He even causes to 
be read to us a long letter, wholly irrelevant 
to the play’s action, and commits, in addi- 
tion, other dramatic sins of which O’Casey 
the mature will never be guilty; yet, never- 
theless, we are held, all the time, fascinated, 
between a smile and a sigh; and filled with 
admiration for that company of players, 
who, more than any others of recent years, 
can live within, because they know and un- 
derstand the characters they portray. 

A third suggestive play—again better 
theatre than drama—was that psychic war 
piece, ‘‘ The Return,’’ by Charles Bennet, 
at the Everyman. Intellectually it will not 
for one moment bear close examination, 
because, granting to the author, for 
courtesy’s sake his premise—that well-in- 
tentioned spirits may, and do, revisit the 
glimpses of the moon, here to assuage, if 
they can, by impersonation, the sufferings 
of a bereaved mother—or of any other 
deserving subject—we are justified, surely, 
in asking of that spiritual visitor more than 
a modicum of intelligence, and some know- 
ledge, at least, of the circumstances, con- 
ditions and means in and by which the 
work of consolation is to be done. Never- 
theless, the author’s grasp of stage neces- 
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sity, and the consequent provision of good 
acting parts for a clever cast, atoned par- 
tially for other short-comings. 

Had Mr. Nigel Playfair been ready two 
days earlier with ‘*‘ When Crummles 


RADIO AND 


By Eric J. 


ig the world of Adult Education 
wireless has come as a challenge to 
the old order of methods and a call 
to a general stocktaking of ideas. The 
extra-mural departments of our Uni- 
versities are sitting up and _ taking 
notice; while a special committee in 
London, representative of various points 
of view and presided over by Sir Henry 
Haddow, is hearing evidence on the 
relation between the Radio and cultural 
activities. Meanwhile some of us are 
organizing study groups especially to 
hear and discuss the talks broadcast 
by the B.B.C. and are using these 
short lectures to supplement the work 
already being done by Tutorial and 
W.E.A. classes. Already experience 
is pointing the road to action and the 
danger signals along the way; for 
caution is necessary in this new country 
which we are about to enter. How- 
ever, it may be said that listening-in 
groups have been of two kinds, where 
the listeners use a loud speaker and 
discuss immediately afterwards, and 
where the members of a group listen 
individually in their own homes and 
come together afterwards for discussion. 
In the opinion of the present writer, 
who has experimented in this matter, 
‘the latter has proved up to now the 
more successful method, but it is well 
to remember that one of the greatest 
advantages which the Radio gives on 
the reception end is the elasticity in the 
matter of the organization of listening- 
in. People who wish to put the wire- 
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Played,’’ I should have loved to tell here of 
a pretty duel, fought at Hammersmith, be- 
tween Melodrama and Burlesque; and to 
show exactly how—but I may not, for that 
is the June man’s story. 


THE DRAMA 


Patterson 


less to a social use can adopt whatever 
plans they please and can seize on 
the many advantages of something 
mechanical. For instance, remarks 
can be made both complimentary and 
uncomplimentary about the _ speakers 
which will neither swell their pride nor 
irritate their temperament, and one can 
cease to listen without hurting their 
feelings. 

Mechanical devices have both their 
advantages and disadvantages, and the 
wireless like other things will be largely 
what the listeners make of it. There 
is no doubt that different sections of 
the community and different nations 
will use it to satisfy various needs. 
For instance the country listener and 
the town listener do not necessarily tend 
to ask for the same things, nor does 
Germany ask the same things as those 
which are demanded by this country. 
Whilst investigating this matter on 
the Continent the present writer was 
impressed by the fact that the distrust 
of the wireless as a mechanical device 
seemed to be far greater there than 
here. Probably that fear was caused 
by political as well as artistic con- 
siderations, but in Germany at any 
rate many people to whom he spoke 
were more inclined to use it for pure 
education than music, perhaps because 
musical activities and _ facilities are 
already very widespread in that country. 
Perhaps then these general facts might 
be kept in mind when estimating the 
value of Radio to the many people 











interested in and impressed by the 
ideals of the Drama League. 

First of all let us consider the value 
to the listener. It will be obvious that 
a special technique is required in the 
matter of plays to be broadcast. In 
other words the limitations of the wire- 
less require a wireless drama. For 
instance as the Radio play has to rely 
solely on speech and sound for its 
effects the number of characters has to 
be kept small and the imagination of 
the listener stimulated without causing 
confusion. From the point of view of 
the actors, too, before the microphone 
the limitation must be that of a 
rehearsal, whilst the producer has 
always to bear in mind that the 
audience is not a unit, but groups of 
units. However, although many plays 
may be worthless for production by 
wireless, one does not necessarily 
maintain that only ‘‘ wireless plays ”’ 
should be broadcast. Many country and 
other listeners who have seen a play 
performed in London and elsewhere 
now and then wish to recapture happy 
memories by hearing that play broad- 
cast. The failure of the technique is in 
this case supplied by the imagination. 
It would be true to say that the value 
of the broadcast of,a play running at 
one of the theatres is greater when the 
listener has seen that play than when 
he has not. And it is only in rare 
cases that the broadcast will inspire 
people who have not seen it to do so. 
In the case, too, of Shakespeare and 
the great classics the B.B.C. has per- 
formed a useful service in enabling 
listeners to hear noble language ade- 
quately spoken; and here perhaps it 
may be remembered that according to 
the evidence received from some of the 
free libraries the poetry readings and 
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lectures on literature seem to have 
increased the demand for the _ less 
tubbishy sort of book. 

The question may, however, be 
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asked; granted all these things, how 
can the educational service of the 
b.B.C. help the many amateur pro- 
ducing societies throughout the land? 
Perhaps a few suggestions may be 
offered. First of all then the B.B.C. 
might help such institutions in the 
same way as it helps other bodies with 
adult education aims. It might arrange 
for a series of talks on the history of 
the Drama for instance. Then again 
it might get experts to give advice on 
the choice of plays and give hints on 
the possibilities and difficulties of pro- 
duction. It could help as it already 
has done in producing new community 
plays of outstanding merit and in 
offering comment and criticism upon 
them. 

Surely in country and remote places 
especially such help would lighten the 
task of the amateur producer as well 
as bring a stimulation to the societies 
generally. Of course the same Radio 
assistance would not take the place of 
the direct method, but it might supple- 
ment and increase what is already being 
done. At any rate here is a field for 
inquiry, and the writer would be glad 
of any views or criticisms which his 
readers might be prepared to send him. 





ARTS THEATRE CLUB 


” 


‘‘ Mr. Sampson ’’ the one-act play by 
Charles Lee, which was awarded the Lord 
Howard de Walden Cup in London in Feb- 
ruary last and also the David Belasco Cup 
in New York last month, will be performed 
by the Welwyn Garden City Theatre 
Society at the Arts Theatre Club on Friday, 
July 1, and the two following evenings. The 
play will be given with the same cast and 
production as in New York. The society 


will also present a new play by Mr. Lee, 
entitled ‘‘ The Banns of Marriage,’’ and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s war play, ‘‘O’Flaherty, 
vc." 
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DIALECT 


PLAYS AND THE 





NATIONAL FESTIVAL 


Mr. Darlington replies 


To the Editor of DrRaMa 

Sir,—I have already taken up too much 
of your space in the last few months; but 
I should be grateful if you will allow me 
a little more in order to comment on the 
letter from the York Settlement Com- 
munity Players, published in your number 
for May. 

Your correspondent seems to have gath- 
ered from my words at Leeds that I have 
a predilection in favour of dialect plays. 
This is not so. Any prejudice I have in the 
matter is against dialect plays, as com- 
pared with plays written in standard Eng- 
lish. What I intended to convey was that 
I should always be inclined to give a pref- 
erence to original plays by local authors, 
whether they wrote standard English, local 
dialect, or any other dialect, if their plays 
reached the necessary standard of achieve- 
ment. 

The confusion has doubtless arisen be- 
cause, in commenting on the York Players’ 
version of ‘‘ Campbell of Kilmhor,” I said 
that I thought it unwise to choose, for 
competition purposes, a play in an un- 
familiar dialect, and pointed out that a 
Scottish version of this particular play had 
already been selected for the London final, 
against which the York version, which was 
no better acted and was definitely lacking 
in Scottish local colour, would stand no 
chance. I also mentioned, merely as a piece 
of news and in no sense as a recommen- 
dation for future conduct, that in almost 
every district I had visited up to then a 
play in the local dialect had carried off the 
award. This was not the case in the 
London district, where the ultimate winners 
of the Belasco Cup won with a West- 
country play. 

I think your correspondent forgets the 
special demands made by a _ nation-wide 
competition. ‘‘ Campbell of Kilmhor ” is 
an excellent play for the York Players to 
act; they acted it well, and they and their 
audiences are doubtless better for the ex- 

But it was not a_ well-chosen 
which to enter themselves for a 


perience. 
play in 
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competition, since they could not produce 
a convincing Scottish atmosphere. I do 
not think that a judge can fairly be ex- 
pected to make any allowances for the diffi- 
culties with which any particular group of 
players has to contend. A casual audience 
may, and should, make such allowances, 
but a judge in a competition must give his 
decision strictly on results. 

In the professional theatre, if an English 
acter is given a Scottish part to play, he 
is expected to get his accent perfect. If 
he succeeds (as first Mr. Ernest Thesiger 
and then Mr. Reginald Bach succeeded in 
‘* Mary Rose”) he is praised the more 
warmly for having overcome the _ initial 
difficulty. But if he fails, he expects, and 
gets, no quarter. He, and the manage- 
ment which selected him for an unsuitable 
part, are held equally to blame. Commit- 
tees of Amateur Dramatic Societies would 
do well to remember, when they enter a 
team for the National Festival, that they 
will have to be judged as strictly as though 
they were professionals, and will pick a 
play calculated to help rather than hinder 
the natural powers of their company. If 
a company which drew its members chiefly 
from farms and fields were to enter for the 
competition in a drawing-room comedy, I 
should certainly not consider the claims of 
their actors to an award unless they wore 
their fine clothes without self-consciousness 
and spoke standard English. It would be 
like allowing a stammering reciter to carry 
off an elocution prize on the ground that his 
infirmity was none of his fault. 

I am very glad to see, from your edi- 
torial note on this letter, that a special 
award is to be given in future for the best 
original play performed in the Festival. 

Yours truly, 
W. A. DARLINGTON 


Full particulars and rules of the second 
National Festival of Community Drama 
may now be obtained on application to the 
Hon. Secretary, British Drama League, 
S Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 
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“THE THREE SISTERS’ AT THE MADDERMARKET 
THEATRE, NORWICH. 

A noteworthy feature of the production was the fact 
that the whole play was arranged by Mr. Nugent 
Monck to take place in the Prosorov’s drawing-room 
with the exception of the bedroom scene in the third 
act, an economy in staging which did not impair the 
atmosphere or character of the play. 
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HERE was a song in “ Riverside 

Nights ’’’ with a refrain something 
like this: ‘‘ I may not be artistic, but I 
do know what I like! ’’ Many of us, after 
returning from the village pageant and féte 
that is a weekly occurrence in the country 
during the summer months, might add with 
fervour, ‘‘ and what we don’t like!’’ We 
hear a great deal nowadays of the point 
of view of the people who get up these 
things; what the dramatist is aiming at, 
what the producer is trying to suggest, 
and the actors to express. Even the farmer 
who lends his field makes his comment on 
the show. But so far as I know, no one 
has as yet seriously considered the point 
of view of that noble army of martyrs, the 
lookers-on. The very word ‘‘ audience ’’ 
suggests it is there to take tickets and 
to listen, not to express an opinion. 

In all main essentials, I believe that the 
audience of to-day—I speak with special 
reference to the audience of the village 
pageant—is very much like that of an 
earlier generation. For the audience is 
the passive and receptive factor of the 
drama, and less subject to change and in- 
fluence than the more active participants. 
Dramatists, producers, actors, and critics 
have moved with the times till quite a 
different type of drama and a widely dif- 
ferent method of acting have grown up out 
of the medizval pageant played on the 
moveable platform in the inn-yard or 
market-place. Only the spectators, patient 
and expectant, face the stage in sun, wind 
and rain, as they have faced it for the last 
five hundred years. Their strength is to 
sit still; and with this strength has grown 
up a shrewd wisdom and critical power 
that belongs to the country-side. 

Since dramatists have begun to treat the 
country no longer merely as a background, 
many curious conventions of the stage 
have sprung up with regard to rural life, as 
false in their way as the artificialities of 
the eighteenth century. The stage yokel. 


with behaviour modelled on that of ‘‘ Wil- 
liam ’’ in ‘‘ As You Like It,’’ and speak- 
ing the mixed dialect of ‘‘ Loamshire,’’ is 
now a thing of the past, chiefly owing to 
the efforts of the Grasmere and Hardy 





THE PAGEANT AUDIENCE 


Players; yet a few years ago this strange 
being was considered a serious portrait of 
an English labourer. 

Nowadays we have the convention of 
the typical country audience. Theorists 
of the drama, particularly of the drama in 
education, cannot be convinced that the 
village audience is anything but an un- 
wieldy, capricious, childish body, incapable 
of independent thought or action, that 
must be taught what it ought to like and 
why. Possibly there is a certain amount 
of truth in this view, but why is the method 
of teaching so often conducted on the as- 
sumption that the pupil’s mind is a blank 
sheet of paper instead of a page of blots 
and scribbles well worth deciphering ? 

A village audience knows what it likes, 
or rather what it does not like, although 
it cannot always put the thought into 
words ; and the organizers of local pageants, 
before they talk about educating their audi- 
ences, would do well to consult these judges 
with the weight of precedent and tradition 
at their backs. For instance, it is hard for 
a visitor from the town, however sensitive 
and well-intentioned, to understand how 
closely local legend and folk-lore is woven 
into the fabric of a countryman’s mind, just 
as native idiom is woven into his speech. 

Closely connected with this reverence for 
tradition is an appreciation of a somewhat 
literal form of symbolism, parable, and 
allegory that has a prototype in the pleasure 
that the medizwval audience took in per- 
sonified virtues and vices, and whose 
origin can be traced back to something 
very much earlier. We find also the love 
of spectacular effect, of processions, move- 
ment, colour, action, a love not confined to 
one rank of life, but common to all people 
who are accustomed to look at nature 
through their own eyes before taking to 
‘* the spectacles of books.’’ Makers of 
pageants forget sometimes that the teach- 
ing of history in outdoor surroundings 
differs widely from the teaching in school, 
and that by showing the gradual unfolding 
of events in concrete form, through move- 
ment, colour and contrast, there is a grand 
opportunity that should not be missed. 
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A village audience is by no means defi- 
cient in imagination, but it is a type of 
imagination not readily understood by 
the academic. All the things that the 
habitual playgoer finds it hard to swallow, 
the coincidences, historical inaccuracies, 
difficulties of space and time, ‘‘ jumping o’er 
times, turning the accomplishment of many 
years into an hour-glass,’’ are taken for 
granted in the country. On the other hand, 
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villagers are shrewd enough in spotting un- 
realities and insincerity of speech and 
action; while ambiguous and subtle turns 
of speech, and ill-defined or vague plots 
meet with unfavourable criticism. This is 
not from want of understanding—lots of 
people ijike things they do not understand 
—hbut because they find such talk alien and 
unsympathetic. 
E. U. OvuLess 


A NOTE FROM BERLIN 


HE last Berlin theatrical season cer- 

tainly cannot be called a_ success, 
either from the artistic or from the 
financial point of view. 

From the artistic angle the season failed 
for two reasons: (a) the deplorable lack 
of new plays of outstanding value; (b) the 
inability of any theatre to keep an ensemble 
of eminent artists, and the consequent 
necessity of depending on the ‘“ star 
system.’’ This necessity is naturally also 
one of the reasons for the financial failures 
of the season. The other reason being the 
inferior quality of the productions com- 
bined with financial weakness and the 
strong competition of the movies. 

In order to meet this rather awkward 
situation the leaders of Berlin theatrical 
life have decided to unite and thus to re- 
entrench themselves against their financial 
troubles. 

Thus, Max Reinhardt, Victor Barnow- 
sky, and Eugen Robert have formed a 
kind of Trust between the six theatres con- 
trolled by these leaders of the Berlin stage. 
Their stages comprise some of the most 
renowned in Berlin, such as the Deutsches 
Theater, Theater in der Kd6niggratzer- 
strasse, Komédie, etc. It goes without 
saying that this new Trust is now to be 
considered the strongest factor in Berlin 
theatrical life. 

The basis of co-operation between the 
three above-named partners is that they 
will produce plays alternately on each 
other’s stages, thus having the benefit of 
drawing their casts from among the large 
number of actors who are on contract with 
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all of those six theatres. 

It cannot be denied that the idea under- 
lying this Trust is a second one, from the 
business as well as from the artistic point 
of view. The idea has, as a matter of fact, 
proved its soundness already, through the 
fact that the public has already shown con- 
siderable interest in the joint season ticket 
system organized by the Trust. Evidently 
the six Trust theatres can safely look for- 
ward to more or less full houses in the 
future. 

Speaking of the season just ending it will 
certainly interest British readers to know 
that the English drama has once again been 
considerably represented on German stages. 
Apart from Shaw, who can still be consid- 
ered the most frequently-staged dramatist 
in this country, Galsworthy, Zangwill, 
Maugham and Noel Coward, have all had 
a fair measure of success. 

Altogether one could certainly say that 
there is a strong demand for the British 
drama at present, the Berlin stage having 
become wearied of the average French 
Boulevard play. I am certain that next 
season will witness even more productions 
of English plays in this country. 

How strong is the interest of the public 
here in English plays can also be gauged 
from the fact that English dramas are often 
produced here in the original, and not at 
all badly either! The cast for these special 
performances often includes two or three 
popular German actors who, having been 
in America for many years, speak English 
fluently enough to enable them to act in 
that language. H. FRAENKEL 
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HE past month has seen a revival of 

interest in the question of a National 
Theatre: this partly the result of a lively 
correspondence on the subject initiated by 
the Daily News; partly owing to the fact 
that the sale of the Adelphi Estate 
is likely to effect a change of ownership in 
a tract of land in the centre of London of 
unusual suitability for the site of such a 
theatre. If the right people are found to 
concern themselves with the scheme, no 
time for its revival can be called a bad 
time. Any spirit of opportunism is, however, 
to be deprecated. The Drama League stands 
in the matter, if at all, for the establishment 
of a National Theatre adequately endowed 
for the purposes of a national institution 
To be content with anything less would, in 
our view, be to stultify the project from 
the start. An inadequately endowed theatre 
which had to struggle for existence among 
a dozen commercial competitors would 
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justly merit the antagonism of the com- 
mercial stage—we use the word ‘ com- 
mercial ’’ in no sense of disapprobation. A 
National Theatre should in this respect be 
hors concour, Only so can a proper artistic 
standard be attained. Only so can the evils 
of unfair competition with the ordinary 
theatres be avoided. 
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Reports from Paris indicate that the Fes- 
tival of the Universal Society of the Theatre 
has in many respects been highly successful. 
Lord and Lady Crewe assisted at Miss Sybil 
Thorndike’s presentation of ‘‘ St. Joan ’”’ 
on the night of Sunday, June 26, and we 
understand crowded houses have evinced the 
wide interest of the Parisian public. Miss 
Thorndike was already well known in Paris, 
and the success of M. Pitceff’s previous pro- 
duction of ‘‘ St. Joan’’ in French con- 
tributed, no doubt, to the happy result of 
Miss Thorndike’s visit. Mr. Ashley Dukes 
has attended the Paris Congress as 
representing the British Drama League, and 
will contribute an article on this subject in 
our next number. 
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The Summer Schools organized by the 
Central School of Speech Training and 
Dramatic Art will be held as usual this 
summer. The School of Speech Training at 
Oxford is being held in University College 
Annexe, by kind permission of the Univer- 
sity College authorities, and students will 
have the advantage of hearing the Oxford 
Verse Contests. At the Stratford School 
of Drama, the first act of ‘‘ Dear Brutus,”’ 
the ‘‘ Tauric Iphigenia,’’ and the last act 
of ‘*‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’’ will be studied 
and performed by the students. 
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According to our custom the Annual 
Report of the Drama League is printed in 
this number of DRama. The year’s Balance 
Sheet will be circulated to members as a 
supplement to the July number. 
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THE MONTH'S BOOKS 


Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


Little Plays from Shakespeare, edited by Evelyn 
Smith (First and Second Series); 
English Drama, edited by F. J. 
Nelson. 1s. od. each. 

When Cupid Wins. ~~ & & 
Press. Os. 

The Playgoer’s Handbook to the 
Renaissance Drama. 
Mackenzie. Cape. 65s. 


Earlier 
Tickner. 


Seven Acres 


English 
By Agnes Mure 


Play Production for Amateurs. 
Gordon. 


By Leslie Howard 

Mills and Boon. §5s. 

Technique in Dramatic Art. By Hallam Bosworth. 
Macmillan. tos. 6d, 


WEEK or two ago, talking to an audience 
drawn mainly from amateur’ dramatic 


societies, | had an uncomfortable feeling 
that every now and then something in my remarks 
was making the audience a little chilly and dis- 
approving, although at these moments I was not 
conscious of being on particularly controversial 
ground. I began to tread delicately. Soon I 
discovered that what was shocking my audience 
were the words f* amateur theatricals.’’ So I 
hastily substituted phrases like ‘* community 
drama,”’ “‘ little theatres,’’ ‘“‘ the amateur spirit,’’ 
and all was well. This prejudice against these 
words ‘‘ amateur theatricals ’’ is, I suppose, due 
to the desire of the new amateur to dissociate 
himself from the days when ‘‘ amateur theatricals ”’ 
implied a preposterous expenditure of time and 
money, the complete disorganization for weeks 
beforehand of the lives and tempers of everybody 
concerned, and a steadily thickening atmosphere 
of muddle, squabble, and general “* scutter.’’ It 
is not just amiable snobbishness, this prejudice; 


it is good policy. But although the new 





** community drama’”’ is achieved without 
anything like the same expenditure of 
energy, we have still got to admit that 


putting on an amateur show is, for any company 
without a theatre of its own, an _ inhumanly 
exhausting process which cannot be repeated at 
very frequent intervals. The people for whom it 
means least worry and exhaustion are the actors, 
and for them one or two shows a year is hope- 
lessly insufficient. As a way out of the difficulty 
I suggest the first three books on this month’s list. 

Here are nearly fifty plays—and plays of the 
first rank—lasting from five minutes to half an 
hour, which can be acted almost anywhere with 
the minimum of fuss and bother. I hope they will 
not be acted formally as part of a triple bill, 
surrounded with all the pomp and circumstance 
of an evening’s entertainment. I hope they will 
be acted at odd half-hours in the middle of the 
day’s work—perhaps on a lorry by a company of 
factory hands to an audience which has knocked off 
for the dinner hour; or (when the play is one of the 
moralities and mysteries of the third volume) in 
a church at the end of service; or on the steps 
of some public building which is situated in a 
square; or in the corner of a stableyard on a 
summer evening; or in a barn on a winter after- 
noon. This is not idle dreaming. We have 
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already seen Shakespeare acted by working people 
on a brewer’s dray in a London street, and in 
Leeds scenes from the ‘ Plays of St. Francis ” 
have been toured round the town on a lorry. When 
practices like these become everyday events we 
shall be able to feel that the drama is as much 
a part of everyday life as it was when the plays 
in these three books were written. And when 
that happens plays will once more be written as 
suitable as these for acting ‘‘ by the people for 
the people.’’ Perhaps one of these is ‘* When Cupid 
Wins,’’ a miniature masque which will surely soon 
be performed as it was intended to be performed— 
** On the Lawns of a Manor House when the Master 
and Mistress first come Home.”’ 

Miss Mackenzie's book is a disappointment. It 
completely fails to justify its title except in the 
final chapter, which in a dozen pages manages to 
““say a bookful ’’ of practical advice on the pro- 
duction of Elizabethan plays. Since the war the 
Phoenix Society, the Renaissance Theatre, the 
Maddermarket, the Marlowe Society and Birbeck 
College have between them produced nearly every 
Elizabethan play of importance not by Shakespeare. 
Apart from a scrappy appendix and an occasional 
assurance that the play under discussion acts better 
than it reads, nobody would suspect Miss Macken- 
zie of being aware of these productions. The title 
of the book and the publisher’s assurance that it 
is written for the man of the theatre led me to 
expect that here at last was a book examining 
Elizabethan drama as a living thing on the stage 
of to-day, and discussing recent productions with 
a view to deciding upon the best methods of pre- 
senting the plays to modern audiences. Instead, 
this turns out to be simply a very readable text- 
book on conventional lines—except for the last 
chapter, which makes the book absolutely essential 
to any amateur producer of an Elizabethan play. 

“Play Production for Amateurs’”’ is another 
book I would recommend to the amateur producer 
for the sake of certain chapters only. On matters 
such as the stage and its scenery the author is 
twenty years behind the times—so much so that the 
whole question of lighting is dismissed in four 
pages under the heading of ** Stage Effects.’’ But 
the clear-cut efficiency of the chapters on stage- 
management, production, and acting, make the 
book an unusually valuable guide for any but the 
most experienced amateur societies. It is refreshing 
to find a book of this sort at last insisting upon 
the importance of pause and variation of pace. 
There is a popular belief that the tendency of 
amateur acting is to be slow on cues, but my own 
experience is that the great weakness of the 
average amateur production is that every cue is 
taken up with the same conscientious rapidity, 
until the whole play becomes flat and monotonous. 
The matter gets the attention it deserves in Mr. 
Bosworth’s book on ‘‘ Technique in Dramatic Art.” 
Whole chapters are given to climax, pause, tempo, 
and rhythm. An American book, it has the merci- 
less thoroughness of American books of this sort, 
taking no risks with the reader’s intelligence and 
putting everything down in black and _ white. 
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HE lectures at the Drama League 
Schooi on Campden Hill, naturally 


varied in attractiveness and value; but on 
the whole a high level of interest was 
maintained. 

The opening address was to have been 
delivered by Mr. Henry Ainley, but Mr. 
Ainley (at the time acting in ‘‘ Quinney’s 
at Brighton), was not able to fulfil his 
engagement. Miss Elsie Fogerty valiantly 
stood up in his place. She managed to 
distil a surprising amount of information 
into a fifteen-minute address on ‘* Eye and 
Ear in the Theatre.’’ She reminded us, 
what is sometimes lost sight of, that every- 
thing on the stage must be seen and heard. 
She resolved all movement and speech on 
the stage into the three elements of force, 
time and space. The actor has to readjust 
his application of these elements so as to 
convey the intended illusion to the audience ; 
for example, as every actor has to learn, 
a natural walk would take him across the 
stage almost before the audience has time 
to think. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Martin Browne 
author of ‘‘ A Dream of Youth ’’) lectured 
on ‘‘ The Producer Looks at the Play.’’ He 
spoke for an hour and a half, and held our 
attention all the time. He gave us valuable 
hints on production. Even before the first 
rehearsal, the producer should know his 
play thoroughly; he should have definite 
ideas about it, though these will necessarily 
be modified at rehearsals; he should hear 
mentally every line spoken, and see the 
play mentally as a continuous moving pic- 
ture. The moments that remain in the 
spectator’s mind are not movements, but 
pictures, when the characters are still and 
the action arrested after a climax. He 
emphasized the importance of lighting and 
tempo; warned us to cut out any move- 
ment that could not be justified ; commended 
simplicity of setting; and advised two dress 
rehearsals, one for detail, the other for 
enabling the producer to clear his mind of 
detail and to see the play as a whole. 

Next morning we were delighted to 
renew our acquaintance with Miss Fogerty, 
who spoke on ‘‘ The Music of Speech.’’ 
From the point of view of the actor, speech 
resolves itself into (1) taking in, or under- 
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standing of language—much less easy a 
task than supposed; (2) vocabulary, with 
which nowadays goes intonation and sig- 
nificant inflection (which has displaced the 
old-fashioned ‘‘ aside ’’); and (3) ‘‘ giving 
out’’ a matter of muscular control. Miss 
Fogerty then discussed the three standards 
of English: the physiological standard, or 
right physical utterance; the phonetic 
standard, or right selection of sound (‘‘ use 
the pronunciation which attracts least at- 
tention ’’); and the esthetic standard, the 
standard of beauty. She maintained that 
every child should be taught to speak 
properly; and appealed to us to keep our 
language safe and hand it on a little better 
than we found it. Miss Fogerty entranced 
us with her declamation of French verse. 
Her lecture was further memorable for its 
brilliant epigrammatic definitions, such as: 
music is the pattern made from sound; noise 
is the disease of sound; speech is audible 
movement. 

The following afternoon Mr. Nugent 
Monck, the director of the Maddermarket 
Theatre, Norwich, spoke on ‘‘ The Educa- 
tion of the Audience ’’; or the gentle art 
of presenting good plays without driving 
your audience away. His lecture was not 
only thoroughly practical, but it was enliv- 
ened by a dry wit which made it one of 
the most enjoyable lectures of the series. 


He advised us to consider the audience 
(which pays the piper) in all respects; 
essentially, keep their interest—‘‘ what 


people are afraid of in this world is bore- 
dom.’’ Study their physical well-being; 
give them comfortable seats (with room for 
the knees of six-footers) in a warm, venti- 
lated theatre without draughts. Have your 
organization perfect so that there are no 
irritating mistakes, for example at the box- 
office; and pay special attention to the 
selling of programmes. Further, the audi- 
ence expects the hero and heroine to look, 
as well as be, romantic; expects word-per- 
fection on the first night; and expects to 
hear every word even in the cheapest seats. 
At the same time he advised us not to lower 
the standard of our plays by producing 
‘** popular ’’ work; and he discussed various 
playwrights and outlined a programme of 
plays for a year. 





sé 


Mr. Nigel Playfair spoke on 
and gave us what may be called ‘‘ Play- 


Costume,’’ 


fair’s Axioms,’’ being the principles which 
the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, has so 
successfully followed. Having decided your 
play and your cast, entrust your scenery, 
costumes and lighting—perhaps also group- 
ing—to a single artist-designer, and give 
him a free hand, apart from insisting on 
economy and simplicity. Of devising his- 
torical costumes there are, he said, three 
methods (there seems to be a magic fatality 
about this number three): first, absolute 
historical, or archeological, accuracy; this 
method is rarely effective on the stage, be- 
cause the costumes of the period were in- 
tended for everyday life, not for the stage. 
Second, what may be called absolute inac- 
curacy, the decorative element alone being 
considered; this is admirable for plays of 
pure fancy. And finally, a combination of 
these two methods—maintaining accuracy in 
essentials, with latitude in the details of 
decoration. This was the method Mr. Play- 
fair recommended. And he told us how 
Lovat Fraser would steep himself in the 
period of a play and then design the dresses 
in terms of that period (in a uniform colour 
scheme) as though he were a contemporary. 


Mr. Ivor Brown, who is well known to 
readers of Drama, spoke on ‘ Author, 
Actor, Producer: the Balance of Power ” 


—the word “‘ producer ” being taken in the 
widest sense as standing for everything 
except authorship and acting. Mr. Brown 
traced past changes in the balance of power 
up to the actors’ theatre (1800—18g90), the 
authors’ theatre (1890 onward), and the 
present-day Continental producers’ theatre. 
He then considered the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each phase. The actor’s 
theatre is a reflection of the actor’s person- 
ality and its emotional power has the 
strength of his personality, beauty of voice, 
and so on. But it tends to exploit his per- 
sonality, to be over-emotional and under- 
intellectual; and it is out of touch with the 
conflicts of the day. In this respect the 
authors’ theatre, represented chiefly by 
Ibsen and Shaw, scores; but the authors’ 
theatre, on the other hand, tends to become 
over-intellectual and under-emotional, till 
in the last resort it produces plays which 
are merely discussion, interesting to read 
but not worth putting on the stage. The 
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producers’ theatre, the chief exponent of 
which is Reinhardt, aims not at a repre. 
sentation of life, but at a presentation of 
ideas or impressions. 

On Saturday morning a lighter pro. 
gramme was provided. There was a de. 
bate on the competitive element in dramatic 
festivals, in which the principal speakers 
were Miss De Reys and Messrs. Sladen 
Smith, Weston Wells, Cyril Wood 
and Geoffrey Whitworth; and there was 
a discussion on ‘‘ Standards in Village 
Drama,” and incidentally on the use of 
dialect in plays. Mrs. Godwin King, from 
Sussex, told us that her players have re. 
hearsed ‘‘ Hippolytus ” for seventeen years 
without getting tired of it. She complained 
of the dearth of moving plays written in 
simple language. Dr. Du Garde Peach 
spoke on the production of Shakespeare's 
plays; he counselled simplicity, with sug- 
gestive rather than realistic scenery. He 
told us that the villagers of the Peak 
district turn out nightly to rehearsals, 
making long tramps over the moors. He 
finds that a ploughboy acts much more 
convincingly at first as a Venetian duke 
than as a ploughboy. Mrs. Crichton, who 
spoke on village drama in Scotland, men- 
tioned that fifty years ago in Atholl 
Shakespeare was acted entirely by men. 

In the afternoon Mr. H. F. Rubinstein 


discussed ‘* Author’s’ Fees,” i.e., _ the 
amateur’s plea for whole or partial 
exemption from  author’s fees. Mr. 


Rubinstein thus summed up the amateur’s 
case; his takings are small, and the fee 
turns a small balance into a loss; the per- 
formance gives the author publicity; and 
the effect of large fees is to deprive the 
author of further productions which would 
bring him in, at any rate, small fees. The 
author’s reply is that the amateur puts on 
plays for his own pleasure, for which he 
ought to be willing to pay; that the 
advertisement is often one the author is 
better without; and that the fee concerns 
not only the author but also the publisher 
of the play. As for charities, the author 
naturally prefers to make his own contribu- 
tion to charities of his own selection. 

Mr. Kenneth Ingram’s address, delivered 
on Sunday, on ‘‘ The Revival of Religious 
Drama ”’ will be noticed in Drama later 
on. Next day Mr. James Whale gave 
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lecture on 


the  black- 


a very useful 
‘* Make-up,”’ 
board and 


and amusing 
illustrated on 
followed by criticisms of 
students’ make-up. The details of his 
lecture cannot well be reproduced with- 
out diagrams, but it is possible to state 
here some general principles which he 
enunciated. Make-up is essentially simple, 
and the best way to learn it is to practise 
for half an hour in front of a mirror. It 
resembles painting—the more experienced 
the actor, the fewer colours he uses. 

Mr. William Simmond’s lecture’ on 
“Settings and Props” was also very 
practical, and was copiously illustrated on 
the blackboard. It is impossible here to 
do it justice, beyond saying that it covered 
a wide field and was most helpful. 


Mr. Harcourt Williams dealt with 
“Stories and Plays for Children.” 
Children’s taste varies like that of their 


elders, though they are only too ready to 
assimilate (or to simulate) the taste of 
grown-ups. We try only too often to pump 
our own ideas into the minds of children, 
instead of trying to understand them. We 
ought to treat them as our equals when 
we endeavour to entertain them; they are, 
indeed, our superiors in some respects—for 
example in imagination, for they are less 
trammelled by prejudice. Children require 
no scenery, but prefer to use their own 
imaginations. They like simple and clear, 
but not babyish, language. Never tell a 
story you do not believe in—what carries 
conviction is your sincerity. 

The last lecture, an omnium gatherum 
on ‘‘ Stage-management,” was given by 
Miss Maude Scott, who came supported by 
her stage-manager and her lighting director 
to assist her in answering questions. She 
advocated a permanent stage-manager, 
preferably developed from the body of 
actors, who would have an_ intimate 
knowledge of the building and the actors 
and who would have the interest of the 
theatre at heart. Women excel in stage- 
management, for the qualities that enable 
a house to be run successfully are precisely 
those needed to manage a theatre. 

Besides the formal lectures there were 
numerous informal talks by Miss Craig, of 
which all that can be said here is that they 
illuminated, not merely production, but 
also the whole art of acting. MARK SEGAL. 
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A NOTABLE SCHOOL PLAY 


The Ribston High School for Girls and 
Miss Winifred Houghton the producer (late 
of the Old Vic), are to be congratulated on 
their production of ‘* The Merchant of 
Venice,” at the Gloucester Hippodrome on 
June 2. 

Instead of straining our ears, ps we 
rather expected, to hear children’s voices 
from this large stage, we were put at our 
ease at once by hearing the lines spoken 
with clear, strong voices, and with great 
spirit. For these qualities alone we should 
be thankful, but there was much more; a 
straightforward ease about the whole 
action, an absence of ‘‘ waits ” and promp- 
ting, and a smooth buoyancy throughout 
the whole production, helped very much by 
the use of music and folk dances introduced 
to open and round-off some of the scenes 
a very good purpose, even if we question 
the fitness of Venetians dancing ‘‘ Looby 
Loo ”’ and ‘‘ Grimstock.’’ 

These girls have a very definite concep- 
tion of the gallant, and the Merchant’s 
friends and friends’ servants remain in the 
memory as the most alive characters; 
Portia and Nerissa, too, seemed more in- 
spired in their impersonation of the ‘‘ Doc- 
tor of Laws” and ‘‘ Lawyer’s Clerk.” 
Beards of course were symbolic, but 
Shylock would have been still more con- 
vincing if his beard had been a little more 
rooted to the chin; but perhaps this is split- 
ting hairs. Perhaps the nearest approach 
to conversational ease was reached by 
Salarino and Solanio (Act II, Scene VIII), 
for there was spontaneous gesture which 
sometimes reached the finger-tips, and this 
was welcome, because emotion seldom 
touched the hands of the players (not that 
I should urge the use of drilled gestures). 

Anyone seeing this production must feel 
that this is the perfect way in which to get 
young people thoroughly interested in 
poetry and drama. I have mentioned some 
of the players for particular reasons, but 
the capabilities of the cast as a whole were 
very even. I cannot commend the company 
more highly than by saying that the play 
seemed to me very short, although very 
little of it was cut. 
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THE PEOPLE'S PLAYERS 

OUR DRAMATIC GROUP) IN 
*““ MRS. WARREN’S PROFESSION ” 

The players of the Hackney Labour Dramatic 
Group who took part in the production of ‘‘Mrs. 
Warren's Profession’? on April 28 were largely 
handicapped throughout the first act by an un- 
punctual and inconsiderate audience. Taking for 
granted their lateness was quite unavoidable, it 
would still have been possible to enter quietly. On 
future make the time of commence- 
ment at least half an hour later, appears to be 
the only solution. 

In choosing such 


(HACKNEY LAB- 


occasions, to 


a play as Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘Mrs. 


Warren's Profession,’’ the People’s Players set 
themselves an unusually difficult problem. All 
things considered, especially the fact that they 


have been going only a short time, they did toler- 
ably well. The trying and wordy ‘‘speeches’’ 
which are Mr. Shaw's delight, demand study and 
concentration quite beyond the average. To cope 
with them successfully, even to the point of cor- 
rect memorizing, is something of which any group 
may be proud! The People’s Players did not fail 


in this, but were obsessed throughout the per- 
formance by a tendency to over-act. 
Hettie Rimel as Mrs. Warren, and Norah 


Thomas as her daughter Vivie, were at their best 
in their most difficult situation. 

The Company as a whole deserve praise for 
their attempt, but we are left wondering whether 
their venture was wise. 

Louise HARBOURNE 


PROGRAMME OF FOUR PLAYS BY 
THE NEW PLAY CLUB 
Of the four plays produced by The New Play 
Club at the Guildhall School of Music Theatre, 
Susan Glaspell’s ‘‘Woman’s Honour’ was easily 
the best. It is a quite delightful little comedy and 
was extraordinarily well done. The women’s parts 
were exceptionally so, each being characteristically 


and most divertingly played, putting the rather 
ill-at-ease and conventional males quite in the 
shade! 


In ‘‘Across the Bourn,’’ by E. S. Darmady, the 
psychic atmosphere was effectively captured and 
there was some very fine acting by Marjorie Heath- 
cote as Madame Serena the medium. 

**Hope,”’ by Cecil Clifton, calls itself an ‘‘emo- 
tional comedy.’’ The working out of the idea is 
certainly amusing though not, we think, entirely 
original. 

“The Wonderful Son,’’ by Barrington Gates (at 
the commencement of the evening) gave Marjorie 
Scrase a good opportunity of which she took full 
advantage. 

The New Play Club are fortunate in their pro- 
ducer, Miss Lilian Gimnett, and in their pianiste, 
Miss Hazel Totham. They want to strengthen the 
male element of their cast. 


L. H. 
BATH PLAYGOERS’ SOCIETY 


The Bath Playgoers’ Society, since its inception, 
has specialized in the reading of modern plays rep- 
resentative of the leading British, Continental, and 
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American dramatists. Its 


1926-27 season was 
highly successful. 


Increased membership, a satis. 


factory credit balance, an attractive programme 
interestingly upheld, and excellent prospects were 
salient points mentioned at the Annual Generaj 


Meeting held during April under the presidency 
of Mr. Harold Downs, who founded the Society, 
He was supported by Mr. J. Linsley Thomas 
(Hon. Sec.) and Miss J. Edwards (Hon. Treas,), 
Mr. Fred. E. Weatherly, K.C., the well-known 
song writer, becomes the President in place of 
Mr. Downs, ‘* Pendennis,’? Combe Park, who 
once more becomes the Hon. Sec., Mr. Thomas 
being compelled to resign owing to_ professional 
reasons. Other officers elected included: Asst, 
Sec., Mr. Reg. A. Rawlings; Hon. Treas., Miss 
Edwards; Producer, Mrs. Harold Downs. Mr. 
Thomas, at the conclusion of the ordinary business, 
was presented with sectional oak bookcasing, sub- 
scribed for by members as a tangible expression 
of their appreciation of his secretarial services, 


BURNT ASH CLUB 

This club performed Ernest Denny’s comedy, 
“‘The Irresistible Marmaduke,’’ at the Burnt Ash 
Hall on March 26. The production suffered from 
slowness of pace, the comedy is distinctly light 
and needs brisk playing to sustain interest. Good 
performances were given by Arthur Gerrish, Irene 

Cockle, Hilda Kent, and Lilian Hargraves. 
Oswatp GILBERT 


THE I.L.P. ARTS GUILD IN “SCRAPPED,” 
BY ALMA BROSNAM AND MILES 
MALLESON 
These players are in every sense a live group. 
They have produced a large number of plays and 
have also a very keen and energetic orchestra of 

their own. 

The play presented at St. Augustine’s 
Fulham, deals principally with the harrowing 
problem of the ‘‘out-of-work.’’ It is very near to 
life and creates at once an atmosphere of interest 
and sympathy. 


Hall, 


In a cast that was, generally speaking, un- 
usually good, Olive Charles as ‘‘Aunt ’”’ Ellen 
Berger was excellent. So, indeed, were Jean 


Cornwall as Annie, and Muriel Dale as the mother. 
W. L. Gibson-Cowan, who produced the play and 
was also the author of a one-act “ trifle,’’ ‘‘ Aunt 
Bertha ’’ which followed, had in Jack Berger a 
somewhat thankless part. 

We understand that ‘‘Scrapped’’ has not yet 
been published, but the whole production was inter- 
esting, and we should like to see both play and 
players again. 


CLIFTON ARTS CLUB 

For the second year in succession the Clfton Arts 
Club are promoting a Dramatic Contest for original 
short plays. This will be affiliated to the National 
Festival, in which it is hoped the winning play 
of the Contest will take part. Two prizes are 
offered—one of Five Pounds for the best play not 
exceeding forty minutes in performance, to be 
judged in actual stage production; and one of 
Three Guineas for the best play not exceeding 
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5,000 words in length, to be judged in reading. 
Entry for both prizes is open; but competitors for 
the five-pound prize will be required to arrange for 
the production of their plays at the Clifton Arts 
Club, Bristol, during November, 1927, for adjudi- 
cation. This prize will be awarded to the best 
slay as produced on the stage, and account will 
be taken of staging, production, and acting, as 
well as writing. It is believed that this feature 
js unique, and will ensure the victory of what is, 
in the strictest sense of the word, the best play. 
It is hoped, however, to get a large entry for the 
other prize also, for which stage production is not 
required. The closing date for entries for both 
prizes is September 1, and full rules and_ par- 
ticulars can be obtained from Mr. C. M. Haines 
(Hon. Secretary, Dramatic Section, Clifton Arts 
Club), 1 Alexandra Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

During the past year fourteen plays were pro- 
duced at the Club, including eleven original plays, 
of which seven were written by members of the 
Club. 


IRISH LITERARY SOCIETY DRAMATIC 
CIRCLE 


This Society presented three one-act plays at the 
Blackfriars Theatre on May 24: ‘“‘ The Counter- 
Charm,’’ a comedy by Bernard Duffy, “* Spring,” a 
tragedy by T. C. Murray (first production in 
London), and ‘* Uncle Pat,’’ a farcical comedy by 
J. K. Moylan. 
The chief fault lay in slowness of pace, cues 
were not picked up quickly and the voice of the 
prompter was too often heard. The Society possess 
an excellent actor in Gilbert Walshe, who played 
three contrasting characters with skill and ease. 
OswaLD GILBERT 


LEEDS SCHOOL OF ACTING 


H.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles has 

graciously consented to become a Patron of the 
“School of Acting for the North of England.” 
This School, in connexion with the Leeds College 
f Music, will be under the direction of Mr. F. 
Owen Chambers, of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, and will open in Sep- 
tember of this year. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT CITIZEN HOUSE 


Both the Citizen House Little Theatre and the 
open-air roof garden stage will be in use, as well as 
the lecture and sitting rooms and the library from 
which many interesting volumes of plays, and 
works dealing with production, staging and design, 
costumes, etc., will be available on loan. 

Members attending the course will be taken in 
residence at Citizen House itself, in either single, 
double or multiple rooms. 





The fees will be as follows: Single room, 3 
guineas a week, Double room, £2 17s. 6d. 
Multiple room, £2 10s. 6d. 


The house is situated near the centre of the city 
of Bath, and close to the Pump Room, Abbey, Swim- 
ming Baths, Art Gallery, Public Library, etc. Bath 





NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


is a city of many attractions in the summer months 
and visits could be arranged to many places of 
interest. 

Application for rooms at Citizen House should be 
made early as accommodation is limited. Teachers 
who are encouraging the study of drama in their 
schools, and leaders of Women’s Institutes, W.E.A., 
Literary and Dramatic Societies, and other students 
of the Drama should find the course specially help- 
ful as it is designed not to be purely academic but 
practical on every side. 


THE GREENLEAF THEATRE 

The Greenleaf Theatre was founded in 1915 by 
Maxwell Armfield and Constance Smedley as 2 
travelling theatre which is at once a school and a 
production centre, on the lines of the Troubador 
Schools of the Middle Ages. Not only have they 
revived the methods of the world’s outdoor theatre 
with its strolling players, but Greenleaf Pro- 
grammes make a great point of Nature, and 
poems, songs and plays are full of the atmosphere 
of the open air. The Greenleaf Theatre is also 
a school of minstrelsy, and rhythm and gesture are 
stressed in everything the players do, whether an 
idyll of Theocritus, a Greenleaf Rhythmic Play, a 
folksong, or a modern poem. 

Greenleaf Recitals have been produced all over the 
world, from California to the South Coast of Eng- 
land, and are now available for schools and lecture 
programmes. 

Training and new material are acquired at the 
Annual Summer School, held by the Directors, in 
different parts of the country. Preparatory Classes 
are now being organized in London for the next 
six months for both children and adults. A special 
feature will be made of training for those working 
with Schools, Girls’ Clubs and similar organizations 
where interesting material is wanted that can be 
easily re-taught. 

The chief purpose of the Greenleaf Theatre, 
however, is to provide a comprehensive training 
in the elemental laws of all the arts so that they 
may be synthesized in drama. A _ training-course 
for those desiring to take up the work profession- 
ally, as actors, teachers, producers and dramatists, 
will be held by Maxwell Armfield and Constance 
Smedley in 1927. 

Full particulars from the Secretary, 8a Clareville 
Grove, Old Brompton Road, S.W.7. 


ETLINGER THEATRE 
Students of the drama _ will be particularly 
interested in the Etlinger Theatre School shows 
on the afternoons of July 19 and 20. The per- 
formances will show something of the history of 


SCHOOL 


the theatre in England, from the days of the 
Miracle play to those of Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw. Each extract will be produced, as far as 


possible, in the style and conventions of its period. 
Members of the Drama League are cordially 
invited to these performances. Applications for 


tickets, which are free, should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Etlinger Theatre School, 60 Paddington 
Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
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THE EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


To be presented at the Annual General Meeting to be held 
at 8 Adelphi Terrace, on Friday, July 1st, 1927 at 2.30 p.m. 


N submitting the eighth Annual Report of the British Drama League, the Council are 
[ mevnity able to record another year of progress. On June 30, 1926, the League’s membership 

stood at 1,620. It is now 2,037; 521 new members have joined during the year. There 
have been 104 resignations. The net increase is, therefore, 417. The number of affiliated 
societies now on the register is 1,114. 


NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF COMMUNITY DRAMA. 

The first National Festival of Community Drama was organized and carried through by 
a special committee consisting of: Mr. F. E. Doran, Miss Elsie Fogerty, Mr. C. B. Purdom, 
Mr. G. Sharman, Mr. C. Harold Ridge and Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, with the addition of the 
following who were the appointed secretaries of the six areas into which the country was 
divided for the purposes of the competition: Mrs. Crichton (Scottish Area); Miss Marsland 
(North-Eastern Area); Mr. Hirst (North-Western Area); Mr. Wale Smith (Midland Area); 
Mr. Cyril Wood (Southern Area); Mr. Charles McEvoy (South-Western Area), 130 Groups 
competed in all, and Area Festivals were held during November and December at the following 
centres, preliminary judging having been undertaken locally: Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, London and Bristol. By the kindness of Lord Burnham, on behalf of the Daily 
Telegraph, Mr. W. A. Darlington was enabled to accept the Council’s invitation to judge 
at the Area Finals. The six teams thus selected competed at the Final Festival held at the 
New Theatre, London, on February 21. Tha programme was made up as follows: 


The Leeds Civic Playhouse in ‘* Melchisedek ”’ by James R. Gregson. 
The Clifton Arts Club, Bristol in ‘‘ The Proposal ”’ by Anton Tchekov. 
The Liverpool Playgoers’ Club in ‘* Miles Dixon ”’ by Gilbert Cannan 
The Community Players, Birmingham in ‘“‘ The Land of Heart’s Desire’? by W. B. Yeats. 
The Welwyn Garden City Theatre Society in ‘‘ Mr. Sampson ”’ by Charles Lee. 
The Blairgowrie and Rattray Operatic in ‘* Campbell of Kilmhor ”’ by J. A. Ferguson, 


and Dramatic Society 


The judges were Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, Mr. W. A. Darlington and Mr. John Drinkwater. 
Lord Eustace Percy, the President of the Board of Education, was present, and paid a tribute 
to the work of the British Drama League. Mrs. W. L. Courtney, Miss Haldane, Mr. Salter 
Davies and Mr. Norval also saw the performances, representing the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust. Afterwards Mr. Salter Davies spoke, and Miss Nesbitt announced the judges’ 
decision, which placed the competitors in the following order: The Welwyn Garden City 
Theatre Society, the Blairgowrie and Rattray Operatic and Dramatic Society, The Leeds 
Civic Playhouse, The Liverpool Playgoers’ Club, The Clifton Arts Club, The Birmingham 
Community Players. Lord Howard de Walden then presented his Silver Cup to Mr. Ernest 
Selley, representing the Welwyn Garden City Theatre Society. 

It was with great pleasure that the Council subsequently heard that the winning Society 
had also won the David Belasco Cup in the New York Little Theatre Tournament, which 
was held in New York during the week beginning May 2. 

The Central Committee for the Festival unanimously decided that it should be held again 
next year, and arrangements are now being made. 

The finances of the National Festival are in the hands of the Central Festival Committee, 
with Mr. C, B. Purdom as Honorary Treasurer. The Council of the League is glad to learn 


that the Final Festival was self-supporting, and that a small balance remains after all expenses 
had been paid. 


AUTUMN CONFERENCE. 

The Autumn Conference of Affiliated Societies was held in London, on October 29 and 30, 
and was attended by a large number of delegates from all over the country. The Conference 
proceedings opened with a reception at the Mansion House. Several hundred guests assembled, 
and were received by the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress, with Viscount Burnham. Speeches 
were delivered by Lord Burnham, Miss Gladys Cooper and Mr. Granville-Barker. This 
reception’ was followed by a dinner at the Florence Restaurant, after which the delegates visited 
the New Theatre and witnessed a performance of ‘‘ The Constant Nymph.” The following 
morning and afternoon the business conference was held, the Chairman of the Council 
presiding, full minutes of which were circulated in the November number of Drama. A 
resolution was passed that an ad hoc Committee should be appointed to try to reconcile 
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the opinions of Amateur Societies on the question of Authors’ Fees with those of the authors. 
Other resolutions dealt with the supply of plays for Schools, and the reports of performances 
published in Drama. An address was also given by Mr. Godfrey Tearle on the relations 
between the Professional and Amateur Stage. 


CARNEGIE TRUST ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 
This Committee has met five times, and reports have been made on eleven applications 
during the year, 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE THEATRE. 

The large committee appointed to compose the British Section was found to be too unwieldy 
to carry on the business of the Section. It was decided, therefore, to appoint an Executive 
Committee containing one representative each of the principal organizations concerned. The 
following members were appointed: Miss Lena Ashwell, O.B.E., representing the British Drama 
League; Mr. Claude Aveling, the Royal College of Music; Mr. Kenneth R. Barnes, the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art; Mr. Philip Connard, R.A., the Royal Academy; Mr. T. J. Digby, 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers; Mr. Ashley Dukes, the Incorporated Society of Authors; 
Mr. A, Acton-Bond, the Royal Academy of Music; Miss Elsie Fogerty, the Central School of 
Speech Training and Dramatic Art; Mr. J. T. Grein, the Critics’ Circle; Dr. Cloudesley 
Brereton, the British Drama League; Mr. Walter Payne, the Society of West End Managers; 
Mr. Herbert A. Welch, tha Royal Institute of British Architects; with Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth 
as Chairman. The Council is glad to note that Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson has consented 
to be Patron of the British Section. 

The committee has arranged for British representation at the Dramatic Festival organized 
by M. Gemier, to take place in Paris, from June 5 to July 10. Miss Sybil Thorndike is to 
appear in ‘*‘ St. Joan ’’ and the ‘* Medea ’’ for the week beginning Monday, June 20, at the des 
Champs Elysées. The Council is happy to know that British dramatic art will be so worthily 
represented at the Festival. 


VILLAGE DRAMA. 


The Council notes a large accession of affiliated societies from villages throughout the 
country, and is glad to report that excellent results have followed the appointment of Miss 
Margaret Macnamara as Community Theatre Secretary. 

Throughout the last twelve months negotiations have been maintained with the Village 
Drama Society with a view to co-ordinating the work of the two Societies, and by the time 
of the next Annual Report it is hoped that a satisfactory working arrangement may have 
been arrived at. 

The League is now officially represented on the Music and Drama Sub-Committee of the 
National Federation of Women Institutes and has co-operated in the School for Production 
at Folkestone, organized by the Kent Rural Community Council. 

The League also organized a competition for plays written locally by members 
of Village Societies. From the MS. plays submitted, four were selected to be acted by the 
companies concerned at a special matinée given at the Century Theatre, on December 9. The 
plays performed were: ‘* The Brown Pot,’’ by Miss Amy Sawyer; ‘*‘ Smugglers All,’’ by Miss 
Agatha Lucy; “‘ A ‘ W. I.’ Charade,’’ by H. M. Mack; ‘‘ A Good Shepherd,’’ by Miss Ida Gandy. 
Miss Lena Ashwell and Mr. John Drinkwater watched and criticized the periormances. 


EASTER SCHOOL. 


A School for amateur producers was organized by Miss Margaret Macnamara, at the 
King’s College for Women, Campden Hill, from April 19 to 27. Lectures were given by Mr. 
Martin Browne, Miss Elsie Fogerty, Mr. Nugent Monck, Mr. Nigel Playfair, Mr. Ivor Brown, 
Mrs. Godwin King, Mr. Kenneth Ingram, Mr. Harcourt Williams, Mr. William Simmonds, 
Miss Maude Scott. 

A debate was held on the motion proposed by Mr. Cyril Wood and seconded by Miss de 
Reyes that ‘‘ the competitive element in Dramatic Festivals should be fostered.’? Mr. Sladen 
Smith and Mr. Weston Wells spoke against the motion, and after a good discussion it was 
defeated by 49 votes to 43. The production of three plays—The Trial Scene from the ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice,’’ ‘‘ Everyman,’’ and ‘* Thirty Minutes in a Street ’’—was undertaken by Miss Edith 
Craig. These were publicly performed at the Etlinger Theatre at the conclusion of the School, 
and criticized by Mr. Hubert Griffith and Mr. S. R. Littlewood. 

The Council desires to thank Miss Margaret Macnamara, Miss Edith Craig and Mrs. 
Monica Ewer for their help, and also the lecturers for providing what was universally 
admitted to be a very valuable course. It is hoped to repeat the School next year. 


MAGAZINE. 


The circulation is now approximately 3,000 a month, but the Council feels that this 
number could be materially increased if all Societies would co-operate in circulating the maga- 
zine among their own members at the specially reduced terms which are offered to members 
of affiliated bodies. 
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DRAMA AND EDUCATION, 


On Thursday, December 30, the League held a meeting at the Conference of Educational 
Associations at University College, Gower Street, the subject being ‘‘ The Festival Spirit 
in Drama.’’ Dr. Cloudesley Brereton spoke. The chair was taken by Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. 


LECTURES. 

During the year lectures have been given by Mr. Harold Rubinstein, Miss Macnamara, Mr, 
Holford Knight, Dr. L. du Garde Peach, Mr. Whitworth, and others. 

Production work and adjudications have been undertaken by Miss Elsie Fogerty, Mr. Stanley 
Groome, Mr. Cyril Wood, Mrs. Errock, Mr. Charles Thomas, Mr. Martin Browne, Mr. Harold 
Rubinstein, 


PLAYS AND PUBLICATIONS. 
The fifth series of Drama League plays was published in June of this year. It included: 
“The Scarlet Lady,’? by John Hastings Turner. 
** The One Eternal Thing,’? by A. G. Berrisford. 
** Peers Woodman,”’ by Bernard Gilbert. 
‘*The Moon Rides High,’? by Herman Ould. 
Critical reports on eighty-five plays have been sent to members during the past twelve 
months. 
An agreement has been made with Messrs. Joseph Williams for the publication of one-act 
plays chosen by the League, and specially adapted for Village performances. 


EXHIBITION AT LIVERPOOL. 
Five models exhibited at the Wembley Exhibition in 1925 were lent to an _ exhibition 
organized at Liverpool by Mr. R. P. Gossop. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The Library Committee reports further progress in the development of the Library during 
the past year. Some 2,200 volumes have been added, bringing the total number of volumes 
in the Library up to 10,200. 

The following statistics of books issued during the year are evidence of the increasing 
practical value of the Library service to Members of the League. 1925-6: July, 878, September, 
1.048, January, 1,513, March, 1,523; 1926-7: July, 1,328, September, 1,428, January, 1,945, 
March, 1,889. 

The total number of books issued during 1926-7 (18,537) shows an increase of 3,651 over the 


total of 1925-6 (14,886). The increase in the number of issues is particularly noticeable in the 
case of reading sets, of which there are now 620 available for hire. 

Acting on the recommendations of the Carnegie United Kingdom ‘Trust, the Library 
Committee decided in October, 1926, that the Library should become attached to the Central 
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Library for Students. It is now, therefore, an “‘ outlier ’? to the Central Library and supplies 
that Library with such books (reading sets excepted) as may not be included in its own general 
stock. Books may also be borrowed from the Central Library by the British Drama League 
Library, if required. In consequence of this arrangement the Library is now in close touch 
with an important movement in education and library extension in this country. Dr. F. S. 
Boas, Chairman of the Library Committee, has kindly agreed to represent the League on the 
Council of the Central Library for the year ending February 28, 1928. 

At the request of the National Book Council, two short Bibliographies have been compiled, 
one on Community Drama and one on the History of British Drama; these have been printed 
as leaflets and have also appeared in Drama. A scheme for a complete catalogue of the 
Lending Library has been approved by the Library Commitiee and the preparation of this 
catalogue is now in hand. 

The Library Committee has met at monthly intervals during the greater part of the year, 
and has sanctioned important additions to the various sections of the Library, especially to 
that dealing with Costume and Scenery; the additions in this section include: ‘‘ Un Teatro de 
Arte en Espajia,”’ edited by Martinez Sierra, ‘‘ Die Mode’ 8 vols., by Max Von Boehn, 
‘“* Neuzeitliche Biihnen Malerei,’’ a portfolio of designs by Prof. A. Baranowsky and Adolf 
Mahnke, and ‘ Theater-Dekoration des Klassizismus ”? and ‘‘ Theater-Dekoration des Barock,”’ 
by Paul Zucker. Other notable additions include: ‘‘ The History of Harlequin,’”? by Cyril 
Beaumont, ‘‘ English Literary Autographs, 1550-1650’ (part I), edited by Dr. W. W. Greg 
and ““ The English Dialect Dictionary,’’ 6 vols., edited by Joseph Wright. ' 
; The Committee and the Council wish to express their warm thanks to Mrs. Gabrielle 
Enthoven, Mr. St. John Ervine, Mr. J. B. Trend and to others who have made presentations 
to the Library during the past year. 











‘LAURA SMITHSON 


L.R.A.M. Elocution, Double Diploma, Regd. T.R.C. 
Of principal West End Theatres and Old Vic Shakespeare Co. 
ECOMMENDED by Sir Frank Benson, Miss 
Lilian Baylis, Miss Sybil Thorndike, Miss 
Gladys Cooper, Miss Edith Craig, Lady Gomme, 
Ben Greet, Esq., Mrs. Cecil Chesterton, William 
Poel, Esq. 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
SPEAKING VERSE 
DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 
STAGE TRAINING 


Pupils prepared for ELOCUTION DIPLOMAS. 
Schools within reach of London visited. 


STAMMERING AND OTHER DEFECTS OF SPEECH 
SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


Address: 102 Abbey Road hiddalevi, N.W.8 
Northern Conneetion : 


IVY SMITHSON 


' One Ropner Terr., Stockton-on-Tees, Co. Durham 
and 102 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8 
(Local Representative Poetry Society Examinations in Verse Speaking 
and The Guildhall School of Music) 


| During Miss Laura Smithson’ s Temporary Absence ‘in Australia 
fulfilling pr ts—All to Miss 
Ivy Smithson. 








ST. PANCRAS 
PEOPLE’S THEATRE 


36 Tavistock Place, W.C.1 Tele.: Museum 9469 





Miss EDITH NEVILLE 
Miss MAUDE SCOTT 


Hon. Director 
Director and Producer 





A FRESH PLAY EACH WEEK BY 
AMATEUR REPERTORY COMPANY 
UNDER PROFESSIONAL PRODUCER 


PERFORMANCES THURSDAYS 
and SATURDAYS at 8 p.m. 


Admission 6d., Front seats 1/3, Reserved 2/4 





There are vacancies for MEN for next 
season. 
Applications should be made at once. 
Unlimited opportunities for Serious Ama- 
teurs and Professional Students. 





Special Courses in Play Production for 
Beginners. Tuition and Practice Classes in 
all branches of Dramatic Art. 











W hy Hire Costumes? 








THE THREE MASKS 


71 NEWHALL STREET 
—— BIRMINGHAM —— 


Will make all kinds of 
stage properties, costumes, 
fancy dresses, masks and 
head-dresses, for little more 
than the usual hiring fees. 


————— Proprietors —————_—_____ 


U. R. Fletcher : M. F. Wainwright : P. L. Fisher. 


THE GREENLEAF THEATRE 


Directors: Maxwell Armfield and Constance Smedley. 
London Studio : 
8a CLAREVILLE GROVE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 


Training Course in drama suited to the educational 

world, now beginning: weekly lecture-recitals, Tuesdays, 

8.30 p.m. ; Children’s Matinees, 5.30 p.m. Admission 3/- 
Particulars from Secretary. 


Syllabus of Summer School: Teachers’ Week (August 
22nd to 27th); Actors’ and Producers’ Fortnight (August 
29th to September 10th) now ready. 

















THE CITIZEN HOUSE PLAYERS 
of Bath have a large number of 


Stage Dresses 


including Celtic, Saxon, Medieval, Shakespearian, 

Eighteenth Century and Fantastic, which they would 

be glad to loan to members of the British Drama 

League ONLY at five shillings each and upwards, 
according to estimate. 


Application for loan of these dresses should be made in the 
first instance to the Hon. Sec. of the Drama League, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 




















BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


President : 
LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 
Vice-Presidents : 
THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES 

VISCOUNT BURNHAM VISCOUNT ROTHERMERE 

MISS LENA ASHWELL, 0O.B.E. 

ARNOLD BENNETT SIR BARRY V. JACKSON 
THE RIGHT HON. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. SIR J. MARTIN HARVEY 
SIR MICHAEL SADLER, K.C.S.I. THE RT. HON. J. H. THOMAS, M.P. 


Hon. Treasurer : Chairman of the Council : 


ALEC, L. REA HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


Hon. Secretary: 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 


Council : 


KENNETH BARNES ELSIE FOGERTY ERIC PATERSON 
LAURENCE BINYON LT.-COL. HEADLAM, D.S.O., WALTER PAYNE 

F. S. BOAS, D.Lrrr. O.B.E., M.P. L. du GARDE PEACH 
LEWIS CASSON GERTRUDE KINGSTON C. HAROLD RIDGE 
W. L. COURTNEY HOLFORD KNIGHT ALBERT RUTHERSTON 
EDITH CRAIG THE HON. MRS. ALFRED MAUDE SCOTT 

W. A. DARLINGTON LYTTELTON W. J. TURNER 
EDWARD J. DENT THE MASTER OF THE TEMPLE PENELOPE WHEELER 
J. FISHER WHITE W. LEE MATHEWS 


Library Committee : 
F. S. BOAS, D.Litt., Chairman 


Cc. O. G. DOUIE JOHN DRINKWATER ASHLEY DUKES 
NIGEL PLAYFAIR ALEC. L. REA ALBERT RUTHERSTON 


Swe aim of the British Drama League is to assist the development of the 
Art of the Theatre, and to promote a right relation between Drama and the 
Lite of the Community. 


MEMBERSHIP of the League is open to all person§$’who are con- 

cerned with the practice or enjoyment of the Art of the Theatre, 
ah may be acquired by the payment of an annual subscription 
of £1 Is. 

Any organised society or group of not less than ten persons may 
become affiliated to the Drama League, and as an afhliated body 
shall acquire and exercise all the privileges afforded by the League, 
including free receipt of ‘‘ Drama’? monthly and the use of the 
League’s Library. The minimum affiliation fee is £1 1s. 


Further particusars from the Hon. Secretary. 


8 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 8011. 
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